THE AMERICAN NOVEL

the comparative coolness of print his methods were essen-
tially oral. They reveal themselves in his partiality for auto-
biographical narrative, in his rambling sentence-structure, in
his anti-climaxes and afterthoughts. Above all they are re-
vealed in his humoristic device of occupying the stage so much
of the time in his own person. For Mark Twain to practise
his art was, more than with any other American writer, to
exhibit and expound his own personality. The greatness of his
personality was the measure of his fame.

Accepted from the first by the public, he was toward the
end of his life recognized by universities, with honorary de-
grees from Yale (1901) and Oxford (1907), and after his
death came to be a focus of criticism in an age which brought
a new note into American literature. Mark Twain (1912),
the authorized biography by Albert Bigelow Paine, and Mark
Twain's Letters (1917) made his life nearly as well known
as his work. Advanced criticism fixed upon him as a dark
example of the danger of too much concession to the popu-
lar taste and of the repression of unpopular ideas in an artist.
His career was cited as proof that the United States dis-
couraged originality and candor. Marjfc Twain's Autobiography
(1924) had a Preface as from the Grave in which he said:
"I speak from the grave rather than with my living tongue,
for a good reason: I can speak thence freely.... It has seemed
to me that I could be as frank and free and unembarrassed
as a love letter if I knew that what I was writing would be
exposed to no eye till I was dead, and unaware, and indif-
ferent." But the Autobiography itself seemed hardly so reck-
less as he had thought it. Though his sensitive conscience
had accused him of playing safe, he had probably spoken out
on most of the matters which most concerned him. He was
not primarily a thinker, but rather a natural force which had
moved through the world laughing, an American Adam with
the eye of innocence giving new names to what he saw*